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Text-book of Anatomy by American Authors. Edited by Frederic 

Henry Gerrish, M.D. New York and Philadelphia: Lea Brothers & 

Co., 1899. 

The difficulties of teachiug auatomy, one of the most important of 
the fundamental branches of medicine, have brought about many 
changes and modifications of method. How many of these alterations 
are for the better remains to be seen. So numerous are the suggestions 
of plans for both teacher and student that apparently it is matter of 
common belief that some royal road to the mastery of the subject must 
be found. The recognition of the importance of comparative anatomy 
and embryology as aids*to the proper apprehension and comprehension 
of certain details usually regarded by the student as dry and meaning¬ 
less is distinctly a step in the right direction, although the profit which 
may be derived from these auxiliaries is somewhat impaired by the inade¬ 
quate preliminary training and pronounced utilitarianism of many of 
our American medical students. The average student seems to resent 
being made acquainted with any anatomical facts the practical clinical 
application of which is not immediately and aggressively obvious. No 
text-book of anatomy, however, can be looked upon as thoroughly up 
to the requirements of modern anatomical teaching if it fails to give due 
weight to embryological aud comparative anatomical considerations, 
and to present the subject in a broad way. 

The work here under review in many respects fulfils the requirements 
of a modern text-book of anatomy. The description of the central 
nervous system, for example, is based upon its embryology, and the 
chapter on the digestive system, as also that upon the respiratory system, 
is introduced by such general biological considerations as will tend to 
arouse the interest of the student and prove helpful to him by giving 
him broader ideas of the subject he is studying. 

The arrangement of the subject-matter of the book is to a great 
extent along conventional lines. An introductory chapter deals with 
definitions of terms, methods of study, etc., and is valuable in that it 
takes into account a fact which so many text-books disregard—namely, 
that the beginner knows nothing about the subject. It is also valuable 
as contributing to “ precision of language and of thought,” for it is 
important that the student should early learn to attach its own special 
meaning and no other to every term used. Following the introductory 
chapter is one upon the histology of the elementary tissues, and this, 
in turn, i3 followed by a chapter upon embryology. After these follow 
osteology, myology, etc., in the usual sequence. At the end of the 
volume there is a chapter on “ Relational Anatomy,” as studied under 
three aspects—relations a3 shown by plane sections, by surface views, 
and by skiagraphs. The last-named form of illustration has been 
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rather largely employed, and suggests many possibilities in the study 
of anatomical topography. There is also a chapter on “Practical 
Anatomy,” consisting of brief directions as to work upon the cadaver, 
and hints and references to aid in the study of the part in process of 
dissection. 

A feature worthy of note is the devotion of a special chapter to the 
description of the fascire and another to that of the so-called ductless 
glands. As students ordinarily seem to have some difficulty with the 
fasche, it may be advantageous to present the subject in this form, 
although the close relation of these structures to the muscles would seem 
to require the consideration of the two subjects together. Another fea¬ 
ture of the work, and one that is highly commendable, is the indication 
of the etymology of anatomical names. Although in the main helpful, 
this practice is not universally so, however, since the exact etymology 
of a technical term may or may not serve to elucidate its application, 
the connection between the technical use of the word and the meaning 
of its root being sometimes so remote as to be merely confusing to the 
student. 

There is throughout the work evidence of effort on the part of the 
authors to condense the text somewhat, and since the book is intended 
for students who are studying the subject presumably for the first time, 
this is to be commended. One of the most serious drawbacks to such 
students is the use of a text-book of too great fulness, the multiplicity 
of detail serving to confuse and distract rather than to instruct. Desir¬ 
able as conciseness may be, however, Eorae parts of the text are disap¬ 
pointingly meagre. This is notably so of the sections on the choroid 
and retina, and of some parts of the chapter on the digestive system. 
The chapters on histology and embryology are also so condensed that 
it becomes a question whether it were not better to allow the student 
to seek information upon these important subjects in special text-books. 

The chapter on osteology is au admirable presentation of the subject, 
and is written upon broad lines. 

The muscles are classified according to their functions, an arrange¬ 
ment which, if not strictly consistent, may be useful as an aid to the 
student’s memory. A commendable feature of this chapter is the omis¬ 
sion of the usual matter descriptive of the muscles nud of much of that 
wearisome detail as to origin and insertion, which seems to be regarded 
usually by anatomical authors as almost sacred. 

Many terms belonging to the newer anatomical nomenclature are 
employed, the older synonyms being given to prevent confusion. The 
editor is to be congratulated upon having added another to the many 
methods of delimiting the regious of the abdomen. 

The pictorial features of the work are conspicuous, the illustrations 
being abundant and the use of color generous. The pictures are attrac¬ 
tive, but a fault which they possess, in common with those of many, if 
not of most, anatomical text-books, is their excessively diagrammatic 
character, many of the cuts being diagrams pure and simple. There 
is no question of the teaching value of diagrams within certain limits. 
A well-constructed diagram will sometimes tell a clearer story of struc¬ 
ture or relation' than the most accurate picture. But this is by no 
means always the case, and there seems little reason to doubt that the 
more closely an anatomical picture simulates nature the more valuable 
it will be to the student. This statement may savor of heresy or of 
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revolution to those who have been wont to regard reverentially the dia¬ 
grammatic figures in the text-books of their youth, but a comparison 
of any such illustrations with carefully made dissections will at once 
reveal their untruthful character. 

An examination of the sources of the illustrations would seem to 
indicate that Testut’s admirable Traite de VAnatomie had received in 
this case that “wide recognition” which the publishers’ note bespeaks 
for it, since of the 950 illustrations about 555 have been taken from 
Testut’s Traite. A considerable portion of the remaining 400 are 
original diagrams. The representations of surface anatomy and the 
skiagraphs are also original. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the work, although perhaps not cal¬ 
culated to afford the same aid to the student of surgical anatomy or to 
the practitioner of surgery as some of the older text-books, is a valu¬ 
able addition to the resources of the student of systematic anatomy, 
and is deserving of the hearty support of American teachers. 

J. C. H. 


Ele< tro-i^emostasis in Operative Surgery. By Alexander J. C. 

Skene, Professor of Gynecology in the Long Island College Hospital, 

Brooklyn, N. Y., formerly Professor of Gynecology in the New York Post- 

Graduate Medical School. New York: I). Appleton & Co., 1899. 

This book of one hundred and seventy pages, by one of the oldest 
and most eminent of gynecologists, is offered to the profession as a con¬ 
tribution relating to electro-haemostasis and the electric cautery in gen¬ 
eral and special surgery, and as a supplement to the third edition of the 
author’s very popular work on diseases of women. The writing of the 
book was prompted by the manifest interest of the profession in the 
subject, because of the writer’s employment of new methods of operat¬ 
ing in other than gynecological surgery, with a number of recent im¬ 
provements in instruments and the technique of operating, and after a 
large experience confirmatory of the value of the principles practised. 
# The work is composed of an introductory chapter, in whicn he con¬ 
siders the advantages of electro-hajmostasis over other methods of hauno- 
stasis; a chapter on the description of instruments; one on the macro- 
scopical and microscopical results of the electro-haemostatic process, 
followed by eleven chapters describing the use of the electric cautery 
for haemostatic purposes in a large number of operations of special and 
general surgery; and, finally, two chapters are devoted to asepsis and 
antisepsis in surgery. 

In the introductory chapter the catgut and silk ligatures are broadly 
and, we think, most unjustly condemned, for surely most modem sur¬ 
geons have little cause for complaint against these ligature materials. It 
was from unfortunate experiences with the catgut and silk ligatures that 
the writer sought to discover a better method of controlling bleeding, 
and that he adopted electro-hajmostasis. In the chapter on the results 
of this haemostatic process, which is most interesting to surgeons, the 
macroscopical and microscopical changes in the desiccated tissue are 
described. Laboratory experiments on the ovaries, the Fallopian tubes, 
appendix vermiformis, ureters, and other canals lined with mucous mem¬ 
brane determined that the tissue on which electro-hiemostasis is prac- 
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tised is rendered amorphous by heat and pressure. The lumen of an 
artery was shown to he- completely obliterated, bo that no trace of its 
original structure could be found, and even though twice the normal 
blood pressure were applied the opening of the vessel remained closed. 
Nerves are devitalized, anil hence there is less pain and irritation iu the 
stump. Other advantages are that electro-haemostasis sterilizes the 
parts involved, and therefore the operation is perfectly aseptic; the 
pedicle is in a condition requiring the least reparatory care, so that 
recovery is more prompt, uneventful, and complete. 

Dr. Skene has now employed electro-haemostasis in over two hundred 
abdominal operations and in many vaginal hysterectomies and other 
operations, and has never had secondary hemorrhage in any of them. 
The chapters on aseptic and antiseptic technique describe the very good 
conditions under which the writer’s operative work is done. The book 
is well written, and the illustrations are exceptionally good, and assist 
greatly in elucidating the text. 

Although the principles advocated in this book are accepted by but 
few of the profession, it is nevertheless very interesting, and it should 
claim the attention and be carefully read by every one practising sur¬ 
gery. • Bh D. B. 


Materia Medica, Pharmacy, Pharmacology, and Therapeutics. By 
W. Hale White, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to and Lecturer on Pharma¬ 
cology and Therapeutics at Guy’s Hospital, London; Examiner in Mate¬ 
ria Medica to the University of London, etc. Edited by Reynold W. 
Wilcox, M.A., M.D., LL.D., Professor of Medicine and Therapeutics at 
the New York Post-Graduate Medical School, and Attending Physician to 
the Post-Graduate Hospital, etc. Fourth American edition, thoroughly 
revised. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1898. 

When an author of a book worthy of attention invites in so many 
words free criticism from the reviewer, it is quite probable that he will 
receive what he asks. A book so well written and so carefully edited 
as the above is bound to make one wish that the few unpleasant fea¬ 
tures of the work had been entirely eliminated. One of these, which 
we suppose is very difficult to avoid in an “ edited” book, is the con¬ 
stant use of brackets, which greatly mar the appearance of the page, 
and sometimes even lead to confusion. Of course, it would not be just 
that Dr. White should be credited with Dr. Wilcox’s views, nor that 
Dr. Wilcox should be held responsible for the ideas of the former; 
nevertheless, it is somewhat startling to see the subject-noun of a sen¬ 
tence shut within bars like a criminal. Again, one cannot help but be 
upset by reading a statement concerning the action of a drug and find 
in the very next' sentence, enclosed in the ever-obtrusive brackets, a 
virtual contradiction of it. Another objection, perhaps more serious, 
to which we would call the author’s attention, is the arrangement of 
drugs. The inorganic remedies are classified on the basis of their 
chemical relations, while those derived from vegetable sources are 
grouped according to their physiological actions, a rather illogical 
arrangement. In the main, however, the book is one whose value 
amply justifies its having run to the fourth edition. H. C. W., Jr. 
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A Manual of Organic Materia Medica, being a Guide to Materia 
Medica of the Vegetable and Animal Kingdoms, for the Use of 
Students, Druggists, Pharmacists, and Physicians. By John M. 
Maisch, Ph.M., Phar.D. Seventh edition, revised by Henry C. C. 
Maisch, Ph.G., Ph.D. Pp. 523, with 285 illustrations. Philadelphia 
and New York: Lea Brothers & Co., 1899. 

Materia Medica and Therapeutics, an Introduction to the 
Rational Treatment of Disease. By J. Mitchell Bruce. M.D. 
Pp. G09. Philadelphia and New York: Lea Brothers & Co., 1899. 

This standard work of the late Dr. Maisch hna been revised by his 
son, as the advance of pharmaceutical knowledge allows and the altera¬ 
tions in the British Pharmacopoeia render necessary. Despite its title- 
page, the book is evidently intended even more for the pharmacist than 
the physician. It contains, however, a vast number of facts given in 
a concise form regarding those substances which furnish our drugs. 
The large number of excellent illustrations which accompany the verbal 
descriptions materially enhance the value of the book. 

Dr. Bruce’s book consists of essentially two parts—a consideration 
of the drugs official In the British Pharmacopoeia and a study of the 
various organs of the body from a therapeutical stand-point. 

The first part of the book is devoted to a description of the various 
medicinal substances, with brief notes of their physiological action and 
therapeutic uses. In the pharmaceutical portion we find concisely and 
intelligently arranged much valuable information about such points as 
the source, solubility, impurities, and incompatibilities of the drugs 
treated of—things that are oftentimes difficult or wellnigh impossible 
to find without searching several books. 

The therapeutical portion of the book is not nearly so fortunately 
arranged. When an author undertakes, a3 in the present instance, to 
consider in the space of a couple of hundred pages all of physiology, 
pathology, and therapeutics he would seem to be almost courting dis¬ 
aster. It is no wonder, then, to find that the subject has in many 
instances been so condensed as to be contradictory and almost unintel¬ 
ligible. Thus, for instance, alcohol is said to stimulate the bloodvessels 
both centrally and peripherally, while lower down on the same page it 
is classed among the vaso-dilators. Also, we find several inaccuracies 
(some of which seem to be from lack of care in the revision of the 
present edition), such as the statement that the vaso-constrictor influ¬ 
ence of ergot is a peripheral one, or that the action of opium on the 
pars vagum is principally a depressant one. Many disputed questions, 
such as the action of alcohol on the metabolism of the body and the 
mode by which iron increases the haemoglobin the author seems to con¬ 
sider as settled beyond all cavil, wherein he differs from many who are 
accepted as authorities. 

Of course, such errors render the book to a large extent unfit for 
students, while its brevity impairs its value as a therapeutic work of 
reference. The portion on materia medica, however, will frequently 
give a ready answer to those questions which so often arise regarding 
this subject, H. 0. W., Jr. 
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Rashes After Enemata.— Monro calls attention again to the not infre¬ 
quent association of cutaneous rashes with the administration of rectal 
enemata. Text-books on dermatology rarely make mention of the condi¬ 
tion. The writer thinks that many rashes attributed to surgical operations 
or to an anmsthetic are in reality enema rashes. He believes that some 
cases of so-called surgical and puerperal scarlatina are instances of scarlet 
rash due to enemata. The possibility of the eruption being caused by the 
administration of drugs can, in the majority of instances, be eliminated. 

The recorded cases are confined to the English language, and, with one 
exception, to British literature. The enema rash is much more common in 
females than in males. One case has been reported in a boy, aged eleven 
years; all the other published cases, twenty-six in number, were in females. 
Monro's six cases, which he reports, were also in females. Habitual consti¬ 
pation, whether primary or secondary to gastric disorders, seems to be a p-edis- 
posing factor, and probably explains the preponderance of the rash in the 
female sex. The patients are generally adults, although the rash has been 
observed in childhood. 

The interval that elapses between the giving of the Injection and the 
appearance of the eruption is usually about twelve hours. It may be more 
than twenty-four or as short as two hours. The rash generally lasts two or 
three days; but the duration may be twenty-four hours or less, or it may be 
four days. 

According to Monro, three principal types of the eruption may be distin¬ 
guished—the scarlatiniform, the measley, and the small-whealed urticarial. 
Two or all of these may be present in one individual. The first variety is 
specially important, because of the liability of its being mistaken for true 
scarlet fever, and the third because of the severe itching with which it may 



